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Arrangement and Cataloging of 
U. S. Government Documents 


William R. Reinick 


Wagner free institute of science, Philadelphia 


During the past few years the inter- 
est taken in publications of the gov- 
ernment by librarians has become so 
noticeable as to cause considerable 
comment, and is undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. There is so much 
that is good in this class of publications 
which cannot be found elsewhere that 
they cannot now be systematically neg- 
lected. 

A few years ago the depositories 
were named without any reference to 
any ability or desire on the part of the 
institution to properly care for the vol- 
umes which were sent to them. Ina 
number of cases most of them were 
dumped into a storeroom after certain 
special reports were taken out for the 
library. If you went to one of these 
institutions you were informed that the 
government documents had never been 
cataloged or arranged, the reason 
given being that the shelf room was 
needed for material which was oftener 
called for by the users of the library, 
and as they had no regular place for 
depositing them, it was useless to cat- 
alog or to classify them. After spend- 
ing a few hours and becoming choked 
with the dust of years in trying to find 
the volume wanted, the search was 
given up. Students looking over the 
subject catalog of such an institution 
miss entirely thousands of entries that 
should be inserted there if the institu- 
tion wishes to act honestly with the 
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government which provides these pub- 
lications so generously. 

At the Wagner free institute of sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, there are about 
2800v. of the Congressional series and 
a very complete set of the series of 
the departments—probably the most 
complete in Philadelphia. 

The following will give some idea of 
the manner in which these series are 
arranged. 


Arrangement 


Some librarians suggest giving 
Dewey numbers and placing them 
among the different classes; but this 
can hardly be done with any degree of 
satisfaction for the following reasons: 

1 On account of so many reports 
containing reports on widely scattered 
subjects. 

2 Because it would take a series like 
the Smithsonian miscellaneous collec- 
tions, and scatter the volumes through 
the library. 

3 Quite a number of people ask to 
see a document, having only a vague 
idea of the title or author of the paper 
they want, but know the series. Those 
in favor of classifying and placing 
among the classes claim that every 
book or pamphlet should be classified 
and placed under its proper subject, so 
that a person looking up any subject 
will find all the library contains in one 
place, which is a very good idea if it 
could be carried out, but it cannot be 
done. In the case of a volume of 
essays, pamphlets, or journals of scien- 
tific societies, which may contain arti- 
cles on many different subjects, it would 
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be necessary to cut up the volumes, 
and there are very few libraries which 
could afford to pay the cost of rebind- 
ing that would have to be done. 

Most libraries place them under a 
main subject and refer from the subdi- 
vision to them. This breaks the ruie 
of “every book on a certain subject be- 
ing inacertain place.” The main point 
is to arrange the books in such a man- 
ner that they may be easily found by 
the readers (remembering that he has 
not gone through a course of library 
education, and cannot easily under- 
stand all the numbers that would be 
placed on the outside of a document 
made necessary by the Dewey classifi- 
cation). 

We have a number of small rubber 
stamps, of a size small enough to stamp 
the labels placed on the outside of a 
book, containing the following classes, 
and mark the books with these stamps 
where the class number comes: 

Cong. Doct., State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Justice, Postoffice, Interior, Ag- 
riculture, Miscellaneous. 


Congressional series 


We take the congressional set, give 
them the volume number given in the 
check-list of public documents pub- 
lished by Crandall in 1895, and arrange 
them under the class, Cong. Doct. 


Department series 


The Department series contains all 
documents and pamphlets published 
by the departments. They are given 
the class number of the department to 
which they belong, and are arranged 
in numerical order, i. e., from -1 up. 
For instance, a report of the secretary 
of the treasury would be: Treasury 1, 
Annual reports on commerce and navi- 
gation; Treasury 2, Annual reports of 
the comptroller of the currency; Treas- 
ury 3, etc. 


Miscellaneous series 


The class Miscellaneous contains all 
the documents which are published by 
congress, congressional committees, 
reports of the various commissions cre- 
ated from time to time, and separate 


editions of the Congressional series pub- 
lished in cloth binding. 

In this class the following would be 
placed: American state papers, Ameri- 
can archives, Department of labor, Civil 
service commission, Fish commission, 
Abridgment of messages and Docu- 
ments, etc. 

For the pamphlets published by con- 
gress and the departments, we have 
cheap pasteboard boxes which hold 
enough pamphlets to make a fair-sized 
volume when bound. These boxes are 
given a regular number, which number 
the volume of pamphlets will have 
when bound; i. e., if the number of the 
pamphlet box should be Treasury 7, 
the pamphlets will be numbered Treas- 
ury 7—I, 7—2, etc., in the same manner 
as the volume of pamphlets. 


Cataloging 
The following examples will explain, 
with notes, the manner in which we 
catalog our public documents. 





UNITED STATES 


|STATE 
131 GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 





State department 
Secretary, Annual reports 
of the:—- 


1861. CONG. DOCT. 776. Jones, Wm. E. 





1862. NONE PUBLISHED. 
| 1863. CONG. DOCT. 916. Broun, Chas. F. 
| 1864. CONG. DOCT. 1041. 





This is an author card, as it is placed 
among the titles of which the United 
States government is the author, and 
shows the arrangement of the publica- 
tions of each department or division. 

Instead of writing Annual reports of 
secretary of treasury, Annual reports of 
the chief of the signal service, etc., we 
say, Treasury,annual reports of the sec- 
retary of; Signal service, annual re- 
ports of the chief of the. We find 
when each department or division was 
organized, and instead of making the 
entry like a periodical, i. e., 1860-63, 
1866, 1868-69, we place them in column 
form, inserting each year whether we 
have it or not, and afterward checking 
the ones the library contains. 
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We then take a small stamp marked 
Cong. Doct., and stamp it after the date 


‘and mark the volume number, which 


is given in the Congressional, or sheep- 
bound series. 

In case there was no report published 
for a certain year we have a stamp, 
None published, which we stamp where 
Cong. Doct. would be. We would also 
advise placing after each year the name 
of the officer making the report, and 
also have a card under the man’s name 
as a cross reference, as very often we 
have people asking for the reports of a 
certain officer, but do not know when 
it was published. By putting the off- 
cer’s name in you are saved the time 
and trouble of looking through a large 
number of reports for the one by a cer- 
tain officer. 

By using this arrangement we save 
the trouble of making a new card every 
time one of the missing volumes is 
added, and show exactly what publica- 
tions we have of each department or 
division, and in case it is missing, where 
it can be found in the Congressional 
series and the years that there were no 
reports published. 

| 

STATE UNITED STATES 
7 | GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
| State department. | 
International American | 
conference, 1890. Reports of com- 

mittees. 

0. 

Wash. : 1890. 
CONG. DOCT. 2800 


| 


This shows the publications of a de- 
partment in which a commission is the 
author: 





UNITED STATES 


1 31 GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ST ATE | | 


| State Department. 

Recognition. Method 

of recognition of foreign 

countries. 

0. 

Wash.: 1897 


| CONG. DOCS., VOL. 1116 DOCT. NO. 46 


Making use ofa key or catch-word.— 
There are a large number of publica- 
tions published by departments with 
very long and complicated titles, with- 
out any author given, and it is very sel- 
dom that the reader can give you the 
correct title of the work he is after. To 
help them and ourselves we take the 
word or words in the title, which gives 
the best idea of the contents of a publi- 
cation, and use them as the catch-word. 
This also shows the use of a stamp 
when the paper is contained in the vol- 
ume of the Congressional series, which 
contains a number of different docu- 
ments. 


arune | UNITED STATES 


43 | GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, 





Entomology, Division-of: 
| Bulletins: — 


1 1891 CONG DOC. VOL. 896 DOC. NO. 19 


| 
| 
| 3 1892 CONG. DOC. VOL. 1246 DOC. NO. 721 
| 


2 1892 CONG. DOC. VOL. 1011 DOC. NO. 8 
4 1893 CONG. DOC. VOL. 1381 DOC. NO. 416 


5 1894 CONG. DOC. VOL 1447 DOC. NO. 4 





Showing the arrangement of a publi- 
cation of a division.—We do not think 
it necessary to note the department of 
which a division is a part after the 
division, as the call number will give 
that information. 


| 


STATE UNITED STATES 


| 
nn 
132 | | GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
State department. 
| | * Barrows, Samuel J. Crim- 
| | inal in the United States and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a ‘ 
tn foreign countries. 
| 





| 0. 
| Wash.: 1898 
| CONG. DOCS., VOL. 1699 DOCT. NO, 43 


The department card giving the sub- 
author.—We place the size, place, and 
date on this card, because the depart- 
ment or division is the real author, al- 
though we catalog any document that 
has an author given in the ordinary 
manner, adding the department after- 
ward. 
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srare| | (NTERNATIONAL AMERI- | 
| Se See 0 

27 | Reports*of committees. — SC 


CONG. DOCTS., VOL. 1091 DOCT. NO. 409 





Showing the title card of a congress, 
convention, etc. 


ACRICUL- 
TURE. 


49 


. 
| COMSTOCK, GEO. B. 
jacspalebiicciiesshatndeeasiaaenempesion 
Habits of the honey bee. 

| (Division of entomology. 

| Bulletin No. 23, 1892.) 


| CONG. DOCTS. VOL. 1901 DOCT. NO. 89 


z= 
Author of report issued by the gov- 
ernment, giving the division, by whom 
published, number, date, and the series 
of the division in which it is found. 
The call number in the upper left-hand 
corner gives the department. 





| 


ACRICUL- | 
TURE, | BEES 

Bs si 2 EL |-——— ain vl SaaS eee, 
43 | Comstock, George B. Habits 


| of the honey bee. 
| (Division of entomology. 
| Bulletin No. 23, 1892.) 


| CONG. DOCS., VOL. 1936 DOCT. NO. 39 


| * 
| 


| 


Subject heading and arrangement. 





STATE UNITED STATES 


| M™M oy 
17 | COMMERCE 
| | International American 
conference, 1890. Reports 


of committees 


CONG. DOCS., VOL. 1081 DOCT. NO. 436 





Libraries 


Subject card of a congress, conven- 
tion, etc. 


| 





| STATE | Weights and Measures 
ope tea aes | 
1 7 | International American 
conference, 1890. Report 
s | on weights and measures. 


| | Vol. 1, pp. 77-92. 
| | CONG."DOCS., VOL. 1019 DOCT. NO. 316 
| 


| 
| 





Analytical card.—Paper on a subject 
contained in the report. 

We do not consider this system at all 
perfect, but do claim that it is more 
simple than most that are used. It has 
been proven by practical use that it is 
easily understood by students. The 
increase in the use of the publications 
at the Institute since they have been 
arranged and cataloged is so satisfac- 
tory as to indicate that it is well worth 
the labor and expense. 

Government catalogs 


We would make the following sug- 
gestions to be considered when the next 
edition of Crandall’s check-list is pub- 
lished: 

1 Continue the volume number of 
Congressional series; state when each 
department or division was organized; 
place the publications in column form, 
giving full names of officer making the 
report, and the volume number of the 
Congressional series in which it can be 
found, and any changes that take place 
in the name of a division. 

2 Make the list more complete, so 
that it can be used as a check-list of all 
the documents. 

In the catalog issued monthly, we 
would suggest printing on one side 
only, in case anybody wishes to cut the 
pages up and paste them on cards un- 
der each department. 

In enumerating the publications of 
the departments and divisions, to have 
in brackets the volume and document 
number of the Congressional series in 
which they may be found. 

We hope that the day will come when 
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congress will adopt a uniform system 
of publishing, binding, and distributing 
public documents. The sheep binding 
is, of course, abominable. We think a 
cloth binding with distinct lettering 
makes a better and more serviceable 
book, and is cheaper. We cannot say 
anything against the lettering on the 
outside of the present sheep volume. 
L.C. Ferrell, the present superintendent 
of documents, is doing a useful work in 
having the title and volume number 
placed on the outside. 


A. L. A. Publishing Section 


Printed catalog cards for periodical sets and 
for books of a composite authorship 


Of the publications for which the 
publishing section is prepared to print 
catalog cards, the following are among 
the ones most called for by librarians, 
and will be printed during 1900: 

1o American historical association. Papers, 
1885-91, v. I-5. (57 articles.) 

11 —— Reports, 1889-98. (175 articles.) 

12 Massachusetts historical society. Col- 
lections, 1792-1899 (anout 370 articles). Only 
the more important articles will be taken from 
the earlier volumes. 

13 Old South leaflets, series 1-4. (100 ar- 
ticles. 

14 Shaler, N.S., United States of America, 
1894, 2v. (30 articles.) 

*15 Smithsonian institution. Contributions 
to knowledge, 1862-95, v. 1-28. (124 articles.) 

*16 ——— Miscellaneous collections, 1862-97. 
v. I-36. (155 articles.) 

_ 17 U.S. Bureau of education, Circulars of 
information, 1873-99. (99 articles.) 

*18 U.S. National museum. Bulletin, 1875 
98. Nos. 1-49. (49 articles.) 

1g U. S. Special consular reports, 1890-98, 
v. I-14. (27 articles.) Price, 75 cents per 100 
cards. 

20 Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1896-99. Regularly continued reports 
about 200; special reports and papers about 
100 each year, selected. Price, SI per 100 
cards, 


As in the case of the sets recently 
printed, and others now in press, sug- 
gested subject headings will be printed 
at the foot of the card; and enough 
cards will be provided to furnish for 
each title an author entry and the req- 


uisite number of subject entries. The 
cards will be of both the standard sizes, 
§%4x12% or 74x12 cm. 

The number of articles noted after 
each title is in many cases a careful 
estimate only. The number of cards in 
each set may be expected to be about 
two and a half times the number of arti- 
cles. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the 
current numbers of the publication are 
included among the periodicals for 
which printed cards are already regu- 
larly issued. 

In giving orders for these sets, please 
indicate if the current issues are desired. 
The latter are issued at the rate of $4 
per 100titles, two cards being furnished 
for each title. The additional price is 
due to the additional expense of dis- 
tributing the cards for periodicals se- 
lected from the periodical list. 

Address orders to the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing section, 10% Beacon st., Boston, 
stating the size of card desired. 

The following sets of printed catalog 
cards are ready for distribution: 


U.S. National museum. Annual reports for 
1886-94. $1.73. 

U. S. Bureau of ethnology. Annual reports 
for 1879-97. $1.73. 

Depew, C. M. 100 Years of American com- 
merce. N. Y.,1895. $2.03. 

New York state museum. Bulletin, 1887. 
54 cents. 

Smithsonian Institution, Annual reports for 
1886-97. $7.14. 

Liberscriptorum. First book of the Authors’ 
Clab: N: Y., 1803. $1.52. 


On Jan. 1, 1900, the principal publi- 
cations of the A. L. A. Publishing sec- 
tion were transferred from the Library 
Bureau to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
who will in future be the regular pub- 
lishers of the Publishing section. Sub- 
ject headings remain in the hands of 
the Library Bureau Orders for all pub- 
lications may be addressed to the Li- 
brary Bureau or to booksellers. 

Orders for all card publications 
should be sent to the Publishing sec- 
tion, except for the printed cards for 
current books, which should be ordered 
from the Library Bureau. 


| 
| 
| 
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Repairing of Books 


Maude W. Straight, reference librarian Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


The repairing of books in a library 
may be considered under three heads, 
first, the reasons why books need to be 
repaired; second, the materials neces- 
sary in order to do neat and strong 
repairing; third, the different kinds of 
repairing. 

In order to understand why books 
wear out one must become thoroughly 
acquainted with the different processes 
of binding, and the materials used. 
This knowledge can be obtained only 
by visits to binderies. Of course the 
best bound book is that sewed by hand, 
and if a book is thus sewed by a con- 
scientious workman, it is seldom that a 
librarian is called upon to repair it, for 
if it does fall apart, as a rule it is a case 
for the binder and not for the librarian. 
Then there is the machine-sewed book. 
Nearly all of our light fiction, juvenile 
books, song books, and school books 
are sewed by machine. These are flex- 
ible and open readily to any desired 
place, and are superior to a poorly hand- 
sewed book; but in sewing them a 
change stitch is used, and although 
there are several sewings across the 
back, entirely separated from one an- 
other, when they once begin to go they 
go entirely, and it is not worth while 
to attempt to repair them. 

By far the greater part of repairing 
is among the books sewed by hand, 
but poorly. Frequently too many sec- 
tions are put on at once to be sewed. 
A good binder does not put on more 
than two at a time, in many cases only 
one. The threads are not fastened 
securely. Asarule the books are case- 
bound, that is, the cover is simply glued 
on, either to the end papers or back or 
both, and not laced through with the 
ends of the bands, as are all the best 
bound books. As a result the covers 


easily become detached, sections be- 
come loose, leaves and plates fall out, 
and the book needs repairing. 

The other principal cause of books 
wearing out, is the cheap materials 
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which are put into them. The paper 
used in this country for newspapers, 
fiction, and juvenile books is a pulp 
paper.: This wears with but little hand- 
ling, and falls apart simply standing 
upon the shelves unused. In England 
a rag paper is largely used, which is 
much stronger. The thread also is 
often of an inferior quality, the paste 
or glue as cheap as possible, and the 
cloth or leather not of a durable kind. 

In order to do neat repairing, there 
are certain materials absolutely neces- 
sary. There should be quantities of 
good, stout binders’ thread, of various 
sizes, to be used according to the size 
and thickness of the paper of the book 
to be repaired. The needles, also of 
different sizes, should be those used by 
binders, a needle three or four inches 
long, quite slender, and having a blunt 
point. Then there must be a good 
paste, one with gum arabic in it will 
stick better than simply a flour paste. 
Higgins drawing board mucilage is 
verv good, and is pleasant to use. It 
can be obtained at the Library Bureau, 
and at most drug and stationery stores, 
price 15 cents for 3 ounces, $2 for one 
half gallon. Binders’ paste is very sat- 
isfactory; can be obtained at any bind- 
ery at the rate of $1.25 per barrel. The 
following recipe is used at the Milwau- 
kee public library, and is highly recom- 
anended: 8 tablespoons flour stirred 
with cold water to make even batter; 
then add 8 teaspoons brown sugar and 
a pinch of corrosive sublimate; then 
add 2 quarts boiling water and boil in 
steamer 20 minutes, stirring continually. 
When done add a teaspoon of oil of lav- 
ender and stir well. 

There should be several brushes-—a 
broad one for large work, where it is° 
necessary to put the paste on quickly; 
a very fine one for mending tears, and 
others for different kinds of work. An 
ivory paper knife is excellent where 
the paste must be put on quickly and 
in large quantities. There should be a 
variety of cloth in all shades. There 
is a binder’s cloth, with a silk finish, 
which costs about 25 cents a yard, 
which is excellent. It should be cut 
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and pasted lengthwise to avoid stretch- 
ing. Marbleized papers, in different 
shades, are also very useful. They are 
inexpensiveand should be kept in stock, 
so that the end papers can be matched. 
There should also be several grades of 
onion paper, a heavy grade for hinges, 
anda light, transparent quality for using 
over printed matter. Paraffine paper 
is also essential. All paper and cloth 
to be used should be carefully meas- 
ured and marked with a ruler and cut 
with exactness. 

The repairing of books consists of 
cleaning, sewing, and pasting, and the 
following methods are recommended: 

To clean leathers.—If colored, wash 
with alcohol; if white, with cold water 
and soap. 

To take out wrinkles.—Wipe out with 
a damp cloth, taking care to place 
blotting-paper beneath, then iron with 
hot iron. This gives the original glaze 
to the surface. 

To remove ink stains.—Use Collins’ 
improved Eureka ink eradicator. This 
can be obtained of H. H. Collins ink 
eradicator company, 27 Union square, 
New York. Price 50 cents. Or, take 
a small quantity of oxalic acid, diluted 
with water, apply with a camel hair 
pencil and blot with blotting paper. 
Two applications will remove all traces 
of the ink. 

To remove grease spots.—Lay pow- 
dered pipe-clay each side of spot and 
press with an iron as hot as the paper 
will bear without scorching. 

To remove iron mold.—Apply first a 
solution of potash and afterwards one 
of oxalic acid. The sulphuret acts on 
the iron. 

To mend a torn leaf.—If torn in such 
a way that any margin is left, tip the 
edge with paste and press the edges 
together, care being taken that paraf- 
fine paper is placed at both sides of the 
torn Jeaf, in order that it will not stick 
to the adjacent leaves. If there is no 
margin, then a thin onion paper may 
be pasted over tear. 

To replace leaf or plate.—Tip with 
paste and put in place pressing firmly. 
If inner edge is torn or uneven, then it 


is best to put it on a hinge, a paper one 
for thin.paper and a cloth one forheavy. 

To replace a loose section.—If the 
book is tight back it can be treated in 
one of several ways. It may be sewed 
to the next section, passing the needle 
through the first sawcut from the mid- 
dle of one section to the other, then 
down through the second sawcut, tying 
thread securely,andsoon. Sometimes 
the section can be sewed in without pass- 
ing the thread to the next section, by 
passing it through the first sawcut, then 
under the first band, then back through 
the first sawcut, then through the sec- 
ond sawcut, then under the second 
band, back through the second sawcut, 
and so on, just as a book is sewed ina 
bindery. The book does not always 
part in such a way that this can be done, 
but if it does, this is the most satisfac- 
tory way of sewing inasection. Care 
must be taken not to loosen the bands. 
Or the section may be fastened in with 
two hinges. If this is done the leaves 
of the section must be fastened together 
insome way. The section may be sewed 
ona machine with a long stitch about an 
eighth of an inch from the back edge. 
If the book has a spring back the 
needle may be dropped down through 
the back, sewing the section through 
the crash at the back; or it may be 
treated in any of the foregoing ways. 

To replace a loosened cover.—If the ~ 
book has a spring back the cover can 
be pasted back on, making a tight-back 
book of it. Frequently hinges will add 
much tothe strength. Sometimes new 
end papers should be put in. 

Of course each one must decide for 
himself how much repairing it will pay 
him to do. He must consider always 
which is the more valuable, the money 
which he saves for his library by re- 
pairing or his time. 


The highest purpose of picture ex- 
hibits in libraries, as elsewhere, is to 
uplift and inspire people to higher ideas. 
If the public library is to become, as it 
should, a center of public happiness, 
every means to attain this end should 
be utilized. 
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Helping Readers 


Our reply to the inquiry of the Bib- 
liographic society of Chicago as to 
what aid, in addition to the usual helps 
of the card catalog and printed bib- 
liographies, we render to readers may 
interest others. 

There are trained reference librarians, 
one or more of whom are always on 
duty to answer questions as to the best 
literature on any topic.’ His instruc- 
tions are to give all assistance asked, 
_ except drawing from the books the in- 
formation sought, which is work prop- 
erly belonging to the reader. If such 
aid is wanted, our blank is handed to 
the applicant, in which he is told that 
any researches he may desire will be 
made at the actual cost of the assistant’s 
time at the rate of the yearly salary, 
all the resources of the library being 
freely at his disposal. This we call the 
paid help department, and it is more 
and more useful. This paid help would 
include the compilation of special bib- 
liographies, reading or reference lists. 
If there is general interest in the sub- 
ject, such work is done and bulletined, 
but if it is on a personal matter it would 
be charged for. 

We have stenographers, typewriters, 
and notary public at the call of our 
readers, besides librarians and assist- 
ants who can make bibliographic inves- 
tigations, translations, and do other 
work above the clerical grade. We make 
no charge for the certificate of the no- 
tary as to the accuracy of copies, make 
no allowance for the cost of machines, 
office rent, and similar expenses of the 
work, but charge a fee only sufficient 
to protect ourselves from criticisms 
that the taxpayer’s money is being used 
for private investigation. If a lawyer 
working up a case for which he collects 
a large fee wishes researches, he is 
charged the total cost to us of the time 
employed. With those making inves- 
tigations for the public benefit we are 
very liberal in our construction of the 
rule regarding payment for time. 

Our opinion is clear that libraries 
must more and more provide relief trom 
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the drudgery of getting at the informa- 
tion needed by readers. Investigations, 
the results of which are to be made 
known for the benefit of the public, not 
for the selfish ends of the worker, are 
entitled to the encouragement given by 
this unusual assistance in the library. 
When we concede the principle that 
the money of the taxpayers may be 
used to found and maintain free public 
libraries because of their value to the 
community asa whole, it is hard to find 
any logical position except one of great 
liberality when we are asked how much 
help may properly be given a student. 
If we may use public money to put an 
interesting story in the hands of John 
Doe, why may we not use the same 
money to show Richard Roe how to get 
a piece of practical information that 
will make him a more valuable unit in 
the community? The amount of help 
depends on the finances, just as does 
the number and quality of books 
bought. The smaller, poorer libraries 
cannot afford the most costly publica- 
tions, nor can they afford a large refer- 
ence staff. I look confidently forward 
to the near future when the great en- 
dowed libraries will have reference 
librarians for each of the great classes, 
with a staff of assistants which will 
make them in fact what they have been 
so long called, the real universities of 
the people. Each library should ap- 
proximate this ideal in proportion as it 
has money at its disposal. The princi- 
ple is well established that public funds 
may properly be used for the public 
benefit, in rendering assistance of this 
kind as well as in the actual provision 
of the printed book. It is a mere ques- 
tion of appropriations that determines 
how far each library may go in that 
direction. 

The problem is very like that of the 
use of pictures, which we solved in New 
York by an ordinance setting forth that 
as the purpose of the state in expend- 
ing this money was to convey either in- 
formation or inspiration to its citizens, 
we should hereafter ignore whether this 
were conveyed by printed words or 
graphically, thus withdrawing any spe- 
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cial privilege which the printed book 
might have or the picture, chart, or other 
method, and if the desired information 
or inspiration could be given more 
quickly or more cheaply through pic- 
tures than through books, that we 
should feel equally free to pay for them 
out of the public funds. 
Metvit DEweEy. 
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Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 


May I have space to say a word or 
two on what seems to me an important 
matter? 

Why may not the commissioner of 
education be petitioned by the libra- 
rians of the country to ask congress for 
an appropriation for funds to prepare 
and publish, with the statistics of li- 
braries which he is preparing to gather 
in the year 1900, a handbook of libra- 
ries similar to the one issued in 1876? 

Mr Harris says he has no funds and 
no space in his regular report, and I 
can see that this is true; but if the 
matter is plainly and strongly put be- 
fore our representatives in congress, | 
believe it could be arranged for. 

I know if the librarians of the country 
should ask to have it done, and asked 
him to supervise it, and get specialists 
to prepare the articles showing the 
development of library work in the 
country during the past 25 years it 
would be done. Take a copy of the 
report of 1876 and open it before you; 
then consider the Congressional library, 
the Boston public library, the plans for 
the new library building in New York, 
etc. Is that a fit work to show the 
condition of library work in the United 


States at the end of the Igth century?’ 


Member of congress Hon. J. P. Dol- 
liver, says it is all right and ought to 
go through, and there are many other 
members in favor of it. What should 
be done that the executive committee 
of the A. L.A may be induced to move 
in the matter? Yours sincerely, 


W. H. Jounston, 


President of Iowa Library association. 
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A Library Exhibit in Cleveland 


An interesting collection of caout- 
chouc (Koo’chook), or India rubber, is 
being shown in the Cleveland Public 
library at present. Although used so 
extensively that it has now become in- 
dispensable, the channels for securing 
information as to its origin and uses 
are so few that comparatively little is 
known in regard to rubber. When one 
considers the distance brought and the 
dangers encountered by the natives in 
gathering, both from fevers and wild 
animals, it is easy to believe that a bis- 
cuit of pure Para from the upper Am- 
azon valley is quite a novelty to many 
people. The exhibit consists of a num- 
ber of specimens of African and South 
American grades, rubber in its washed 
and unwashed conditions, and the vari- 
ous stages of manufacture; also sam- 
ples showing the many colors into 
which it can be worked, and an assort- 
ment of finished articles. 

The following notice was sent to the 
pupils in the public schools: 

To THE PUPILS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

‘Do you want to take a trip to Africa? The 
proposed route is by way of South America, 
incidentally taking a little sail up the Amazon. 
We want to include everyone who is anxions 
to learn something about one of the great in- 
dustries in these countries, and we want the 
boys and girls especially. 

The journey is not to be a “really truly” 
one, but only a make-believe, which after all 
will be just as much fun. You can take it by 
visiting the circulating rooms of the public 
library. To make the trip more real, you can 
see something which grows by the way as you 
travel through these countries--it is caout- 
chouc, or India rubber. 

The display consists of a number of speci- 
mens of African and South American rubber 
in its crude state and in its different stages 
of manufacture, also showing samples of the 
many colors into which it can be worked, and 
an assortment of finished articles, among which 
is a pair of perfect boots, so tiny that only a 
doll could wear them. 

Pictures and photographs illustrating the 
mannér in which the rubber sap is gathered, 
and the different processes of manufacture, 
are an interesting part of the exhibit. 

The channels for securing information as to 
the origin and uses of rubber are so few that 
it is hoped the children will take advantage of 
this opportunity of learning more about it. 

_The library is open both day and evening 
till 8.30. 
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Tue Official bulletin no. 1, of the 
N.E.A., announces that the next meet- 
ing of the association will be held in 
Charleston, S. C., July 7-13, 1900. Al- 
ready extensive preparation has been 
made by the local committees pro- 
viding for the cemfort and entertain- 
ment of the expected guests. 


Houeuton, Mirrvin & Co. have is- 
sued a booklet containing references to 
articles upon children’s schools and li- 
braries. A first draft of this appeared 
in PusBtic LIBRARIES, (3:245-48). This 
has been enlarged and rearranged by 
Miss Medlicott and Miss Dickinson 
of the Springfield (Mass.) city library, 
and is now in convenient shape for in- 
vestigators on the subject. 


THE committee on state library com- 
mission, of the New Jersey library as- 
sociation, has issued a printed report 
containing much valuable information 
concerning the libraries of the state, 
and helpful suggestions as to the con- 
dition of library affairs. The associa- 
tion shows an admirable spirit in thus 
taking up the work of the regular li- 
brary commission until such a time as 
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a commission may be allowed by the 
legislature. 


THOsE of us who, for various reasons, 
will enjoy the Paris exposition at a dis- 
tance this year, feel a debt of obligation 
to Miss Woodworth for the very inter- 
esting account of the library exhibit 
which she consented to prepare for the 
Illinois library association, and which 
appears elsewhere in these columns. 
On reading it one cannot but marvel 
how one small space can hold all the 
things enumerated, and it is certainly a 
triumph of mind over matter, that so 
much has been included in the space 
allotted. 

Mr Dewey writes us that with char- 
acteristic modesty, Miss Woodworth 
has covered up the fact that the success 
of the A. L. A. exhibit at Paris is due to 
the unwearied personal attention which 
she has added to her experience and 
skill obtained in connection with the 
Chicago exhibit in 1893. 

J. N. Larnep is making steady prog- 
ress with his Bibliography of Ameri- 
can history; already 1200 titles and 
notes are in his hands. In some im- 
portant cases the notes will remain un- 
signed, as the critic will then be free to 
write what he thinks; in every case the 
editor vouches for the competence and 
trustworthiness of his appraisers. The 
date line of the work was drawn at Dec. 
31, 1899. All works of importance ap- 
pearing thereafter will be treated in the 
card edition, which is to supplement 
the bibliography and keep it constantly 
up to date. 


Papers of unusually high merit were 
read at the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State library association. The ideals 
advanced in the papers were of an ele- 
vated character, and, what was better, 
they were the honest sentiments of 
those from whom they came, as is 
plainly attested by the daily work of the 
libraries to which they give their serv- 
ices. The paper by Miss Hoagland on 
the Value of proper organization, was 
a most reasonable presentation of the 
subject, and technicalities really seemed 
necessary and reasonable, as the part 
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they play in the welfare of the library 
was explained. 

Miss Lindsay’s presentation of the 
Value of a library as a component part 
of the refining and elevating influences 
of acommunity, was a plea that made 
friends for the library cause among sev- 
eral present who before were not spe- 
cially interested. Mr Wright, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., gave astrong presentation 
of the claims of a library on the people 
whom it serves, in his paperon the Value 
ofthe communitytoalibrary. Few bet- 
ter papers than these have been read 
even inthe A. L. A., and undoubtedly 
the plane of the work of the associa- 
tion will be higher hereafter because of 
them. 


THE following letter from J. Pink, 
borough librarian of Cambridge, Eng.., 
will interest those who have studied 
the British museum hanging bookcases, 
and the other devices for utilizing a part 
of the ordinary aisle space when a li- 
brary becomes badly crowded, a condi- 
tion to which we all seem destined 
sooner or later. Whiie this plan would 
be undesirable in fiction, biography, and 
other classes in constant circulation, it 
is wholly practicable for great bodies 
of books which must be preserved, but 
which are called for only at rare inter- 
vals. 

Mr Pink says: 

Since you paid us a visit I have introduced 
a movable stack bookcase. Space was becom- 
ing valuable, and, as you know, there is gen- 
erally between each stack some three feet or 
three feet six. 

Among classes of books not much in de- 
mand I have placed another press of the same 
size, except that I had it mounted on four 
wheels and these wheels run on two lines of 
railway let into the floor. The lines are double 
the length of the bookcase, each half extending 
beyond the next (fixed) stack. By utilizing this 
space I have shelved an additional 2o000v. in 
three bookcases. They work very easily and 
any small boy can move them to and fro, asa 
grandson of mine did (eight years old) very 
much to his amusement. 

The wheels are what are ordinarily used 
here for large iron gates, or doors to public 
buildings, where they want them run in grooves 
next to the outer walls. 

Where space is of consequence this is a 
simple and inexpensive method of nearly 
doubling the shelf room. 
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A STRONG argument against the idea 
prevailing in some quarters that public 
library books are prolific sources of 
spreading contagious diseases, is found 
in a recent movement in Newark, N. J. 
The school superintendent directed 
that the school books not in use 
throughout thc 5 schools of the city 
should be returned to the.storeroom of 
the board of education. The result 
was a pile of 3,0co books, which rep- 
resents a collection of 25 years, many 
hundreds of the books having been found 
stored in closets, and many seemingly 
never having been in use. Others are 
in a worthless condition. The books 
have been sorted in two piles. About 
14 might be used if wanted anywhere, 
and the rest are fit for nothing but 
waste paper, and are a very sorry sight 
to look upon. The school commis- 
sioners have decided to burn them, 
depicting the horrors of the disease 
germs lurking in these books. Doubt- 
less that is the best thing to do with 
them, but in refutation of the alarm 
about contagion, it is said that a num- 
ber of clerks of the board have worked 
among the bad books for six weeks, 
sorting them out and piling them up, 
and none has had the slightest symp- 
tom of trouble that could possibly be 
accredited to work among the old 
books. ; 

This would seem to prove that much 
of the alarm about books holding con- 
tagion is groundless. If one need fear 
it anywhere, it certainly might be ex- 
pected that the average free text-book, 
as it appears in the hands of the aver- 
age pupil, and after having been stored 
ina dark closet for a long time, would 
surely be a source of danger, and yet 
this incident in Newark tends to prove 
the fear of contagion from handling 
public books is unfounded. 


THE arrangements for the meeting of 
the A. L. A. next June in Montreal are 
going on apace, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the outline of the meeting on 
another page. Librarians should begin 
to plan to attend this meeting without 
fail. 
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American Library Association 
Montreal, June 6-13, 1900 

Various details of the next A. L. A. 
meeting, to be held at Montreal in June, 
have been under consideration by the 
officers having the program in charge. 
As a preliminary thereto the secretary 
was at Montreal early in February, in 
consultation with the local committee. 
He reports the prospects there as very 
attractive, and that all indications favor 
the holding of one of the most pleasing 
and successful meetings in the history 
of the association. 

The time to be covered by the con- 
ference is from Wednesday evening, 
June 6, to Tuesday, June 12, inclusive. 
The Sunday intervening will afford an 
opportunity for a day of rest that has 
not always been possible in the pro- 
grams of prior years. A post-confer- 
ence trip, by special boat, to the Sag- 
uenay region and return to Montreal, 
is planned; probably extending from 
Tuesday evening, June 12, to Sunday, 
June 17, including stops at Tadoussac 
in going, and at Quebec on the return. 
It is expected that this trip will be one 
of the marked features of the confer- 
ence, and at a very moderate cost if the 
participation is general. 

The outline program now in hand 
divides the week-days of the meeting 
into three periods each. Those of the 
mornings to be devoted to general ses- 
sions; and those of the afternoons and 
evenings to alternate between local fea- 
tures, and section (or “round-table” ) 
sessions, including one public meeting 
at Windsor hall. An informal social, 
or acquaintance session, at the Wind- 
sor hotel on the evening of June 6, will 
mark the first gathering of the mem- 
bers, the greater part of whom are likely 
to arrive on that date. The first busi- 
ness session takes place on the morning 
of June 7. Another informal social ses- 
sion is to be held at the hotel parlors, or 
hall, Saturday evening, June 9; and to 
this a “local color” will probably be 
imparted which will have especial inter- 
est to those coming from the states. 

By courtesy of McGill university all 
other sessions will be held in one of its 
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buildings most conveniently situated, 
and affording superior facilities for all 
the purposes of the conference. A for- 
mal reception under the auspices of the 
university authorities; a ride to Mount 
Royal, Westmount, and its library; and 
visits to noted historical points and 
other places of interest, are some of the 
local hospitalities that are tendered. 

Later on the program committee will 
be prepared to name the details of cer- 
tain allotments which will characterize 
the coming meeting. Among thoseare 
a session to consider the work of libra- 
ries with children; probably a joint ses- 
sion of trustees and librarians; round- 
table sessions to discuss special topics; 
and one session relating to Canadian 
libraries and literature. 

Future announcements will be made 
by the secretary concerning travel, ho- 
tel, and other arrangements and rates. 

Henry J. Carr. 


A Time-saving Plan 


Editor Pusiic Liprarigs: 

I note in a recent issue of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES that some one suggests type- 
written labels for the backs of books. 
We have a plan that we are trying, and 
think that it is going to prove very 
satisfactory. We first paste in the card 
pockets and attach blank Dennison la- 
bels to the backs; the books are then 
arranged alphabetically by authors. 
Class and author marks are then as- 
signed, and from asmall font of rubber 
type are set up ina holder, and stamped 
directly on card pocket, label, shelf-list, 
and charging cards, and as many Cata- 
log cards as the book may require. I 
find that the time spent in setting up 
the type is fully compensated for by 
the time saved in stamping label cards, 
etc., and the great advantage of abso- 
lute accuracy and the compactness and 
clear and neat appearance of the num- 
ber. Before the books are placed on 
the shelves the labels receive two coats 
of shellac. E. V. Copy. 

Public library, Bradford, Pa. 


(Enclosed samples of labels and cards show a satis- 
factory appearance after receiving the shellac.—ED.) 
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A Library Post 


The following from the Boston Trans- 
cript of February 24, states the library 
post question so definitely that we pre- 
sent it here: 

A bill to establish a library post has 
been introduced in the United States 
senate by Mr Lodge, and in the house 
by Mr Lawrence. It has been framed 
by leading librarians and others inter- 
ested in promoting the circulatory side 
of libraries, where they are often weak- 
est, owing to the lack of a suitable de- 
livery or carrier system. The bill pro- 
vides for the carriage by mail of books 
or other printed matter at I cent per 
pound from and to libraries which have 
tax support or tax exemption. Prom- 
inent members of the American Li- 
brary Association, others in library and 
educational work and in public life, have 
expressed hearty approval of the idea 
embodied in the bill. They believe such 
a postal rate will make house to house 
delivery possible in cities and promote 
library extension to many towns now 
without library advantages. The pro- 
moters of the bill also believe such im- 
proved relation between the postal and 
library systems, if secured in the United 
States, may lead in due time to favor- 
able actionthroughout the postal union. 
Thus the universal library may be near 
at hand, when the reader or student 
everywhere shall have access to the li- 
brary wealth of the world. 

The last report of the postmaster- 
general lays emphasis on the abuse of 
second-class matter, but it also refers 
with approval to “the deliberate and 
settled public policy which encourages 
the dissemination of public intelligence 
and favors the promotion of enlighten- 
ing influences.” It adds that in postal 
matters: If there is to be a favored 
class, let it be the whole people. These 
statements are applicable to public li- 
braries, which have been started and 
maintained at great cost for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among all the peo- 
ple. The new bill of Mr Loud aims to 
correct second-class mail abuses by es- 
tablishing a zone of 1000 miles at 1 
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cent per pound and 2 cents fora longer 
distance. If Mr Loud’s bill rests ona 
sound principle, it is extremely favor- 
able to the library post, for the zone of 
library use has a very small radius, usu- 
ally a few miles only. 

Both the postal and library systems 
are supported by the people. Frequent 
deficits are met in the postal service, 
and the library is aided by appropria- 
tion or tax-exemption. Yet the failure 
to bring these systems into harmonious 
relations wastes public wealth, increases 
the postal deficit, prevents the eco- 
nomic circulation of books, stands in 
the way of acomprehensive library sys- 
tem and makes existing libraries less 
accessible. An economic postal rate 
will bring these two public functions 
into proper relation. A responsibility 
rests on congress and the postal depart- 
ment to give consideration to the li-. 
brary post. No otheragent can attempt 
it without the probability of govern- 
ment interference as soon as local or 
general library carriage is arranged on 
a cheap and effective basis, for such 
has been the case with other cheap 
mail carriage by private parties. The 
legislation sought commends itself to 
the people and should be speedily ac- 
complished. It would more than likely 
increase the postal revenues. In any 
event, if the rate of railway mail pay is 
reduced to what it ought to be, a library 
post could be secured without cost to 
the department. 


Library Legislation in Iowa 


There are four library bills on the cal- 
endar of the Iowa legislature, with good 
prospects of all passing: 1) The State 
library commission bill. 2) A bill to 
consolidate the State library and His- 
torical department library, which means 
a separation of the miscellaneous li- 
brary from the law library, with the 
State librarian at the head of both. 3) 
A bill appropriating $2000 for carrying 
on the work of cataloging the library; 
and 4) a bill enlarging the powers of 
the library board in handling the appro- 
priation for the traveling libraries. 
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A. L. A. Exhibit at Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 


At the Atlanta meeting, May, 1899, 
the New York state library was selected 
to prepare for the Paris exposition an 
exhibit showing the progress and con- 
dition of American libraries. The asso- 
ciation appointed at the same time an 
advisory committee, consisting of Will- 
iam T. Peoples, Adelaide R. Hasse, 
and Clement W. Andrews. The direct- 
or’s assistant at the New York state 
library was placed in direct charge of 
the work, aided by Bertha E. Hyatt, 
New York state library school, 1899, 
and Isabel C. Dobbin, Igoo. 

The space allotted to the exhibit on 
the main floor of the Liberal arts build- 
ing, next to the publishers’ exhibit, is 
only 7x10 feet. This includes six units 
of installation, each corresponding very 
nearly in width and height to a tier of 
standard shelving. It was hoped that 
the makers of approved systems of li- 
brary shelving would fit up this space 
as part of their exhibit, but this being 
impracticable, the regular form of in- 
stallation was used; i.e., deep shelves 
below the usual ledge, a row of books 
or a showcase above, and over that 
a case holding 33 wing frames. Still 
above this is an exhibition space of 2% 
feet. 

The limited space required the ex- 
hibit to be much condensed. While 
the great Chicago exhibit could include 
all material of whatever value, the Paris 
exhibit must limit itself to carefully se- 
lected types, the collection as a whole 
to represent the best thought of the 
American library profession. With this 
end in view, using the New York state 
library’s large collection of bibliography 
and library economy as a basis, a list of 
desirable material was made, aiming to 
illustrate, at their best, all types of li- 
braries, every phase of library work, 
and all sections of the country. This 
list was submitted to different librarians 
for criticism and suggestion, but was 
necessarily modified, as it was found 
impossible to obtain some of the mate- 
rial. The response from the libraries 
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has been prompt and generous. Inthe 
New York state library itself more than 
50 members of the school and staff have 
shared cordially in the work, and all 
feel as Mr Dewey has well said: If we 
could adequately represent at Paris this 
spirit of hearty cobperation among Am- 
erican librarians, it would be the best 
exhibit the A. L. A. could make. 

Mr Andrew Carnegie generously bears 
the expense of sending representative 
librarians to be present and explain the 
exhibit in Paris, and Mary W. Plummer, 
librarian of Pratt institute, and Joseph 
L. Harrison, librarian of the Providence 
Atheneum, have consented to give 
their time for this purpose. While the 
A. L. A. collection will be provided 
with an elaborate dictionary catalog on 
cards, and probably also with a printed 
classified and annotated finding list, 
the importance of having an experi- 
enced and enthusiastic librarian to in- 
fuse life into the whole, and represent 
what is best in the profession, cannot 
be overestimated. 

The material exhibited is divided in- 
to five main parts: 1) monographs; 2) 
pictures; 3) charts, etc.; 4) books; 5) ap- 
pliances. 

I Monographs—-Exhaustive statistics 
for the much-needed Handbook of Am- 
erican libraries are being collected by 
the A. L. A. committee, Frederick J. 
Teggert, Thomas L. Montgomery, and 
Clement W.Andrews. Though the task 
is difficult it is hoped the work may be 
completed for use at Paris. 

The New York state library also has 
in press the illustrated monograph on 
Public libraries and popular education, 
by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins university. This monograph 
is written in a popular style from an 
educator’s point of view. It includesa 
useful bibliography on the subjects of 
the various chapters, compiled by Fred- 
erick W: Ashley, New York state li- 
brary school, 1goo. 

2 Pictures—To the ordinary sightseer 
this collection of almost 700 pictures 
and plans will prove most attractive. 
In the space above the cases is a frieze 
of nine fine library exteriors: Library 
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of congress, Boston and Chicago public 
libraries, Carnegie library, Pittsburg; 
Buffalo library, Richardson’s beautiful 
building for the Ames free library at 
North Easton, Mass.; Yale, Princeton, 
and a colored photograph of the Milli- 
cent library, Fairhaven, Mass. These 
beautiful photographs, mainly platinum 
prints, framed in black or dark brown 
to suit the tint of the pictures, and la- 
beled uniformly, are very effective. 

The main collection of over 600 pho- 
tographs, and about 50 plans, is exhib- 
ited on sheets 22x28 inches, in six wing- 
frame cases, and in three portfolios. 
To make the collection as useful as pos- 
sible, though adding greatly to the labor 
of preparing it, statistics giving the 
population of the city, and date of 
founding, source of income and volumes 
in the library, are lettered at the top of 
each wing frame; e. g.: 

Population 550,000 
Public library 
tax supported 

Vols. 1899, 716,050 

The photographs are arranged ac- 
cording to the Decimal classification, 
the general contents of the six cases 
being as follows: 

1) Case 1 includes A. L. A. groups 
taken at Philadelphia, 1897, and at 
Atlanta, 1899; library schools showing 
lecture and study rooms and class 
groups; an interesting series of the 
traveling library stations of Wisconsin, 
and the traveling, wall, and hand pic- 
tures of the New York state library. 
These are followed by the photographs 
of the Pennsylvania historical society 
library, the first meeting place of the 
A. L. A., and by other historical soci- 
ety, Athenzum, government, and state 
libraries, ending with the fine plans of 
the Wisconsin state historical society 
library. The Library of congress sent 
Copley prints covering six wing frames, 
and reference is made from them to the 
main exhibit of that library, installed 
with other Washington institutions in 
the Education section on the second 
floor of the Liberal arts building. Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, and the New York 
state home Education department have 
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also their main exhibits in the Educa- 
tion and social economy sections. 

2) Cases 2-4 contain public libraries 
arranged according to volumes, that 
those of the same size may be more 
easily studied. Libraries of over 200,- 
Ooov. occupy case 2, including the I9 
wing frames of beautiful Copley prints 
of the Boston public library, shown by 
courtesy of the publishers, Curtis & 
Cameron. These are followed by the 
elevations and plan of the New York 
public library with fine views of the 
Lenox, and Io wing frames devoted to 
the very interesting pictures of the 
Chicago public library. 

3) Case 3 assigned to libraries rang- 
ing from about 200,000 to 30,000v. be- 
gins with the well-filled reading rooms 
of the Philadelphia free library, and 
ends with its Pennsylvania neighbor, 
the Osterhout, including on the way 
the public libraries of Cleveland, Wor- 
cester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Spring- 
field, Jersey City, Newton, Brookline, 
Omaha, Los Angeles, East Saginaw 
(Mich.), Toledo, and Salem (Mass.), 
also the Aguilar, Pratt institute, and 
John Crerar—a wide geographic range. 

4) One of the most inviting cases is 
no. 4, with its views of the smaller libra- 
ries of the country, the smallest exhib- 
ited being the Bill memorial at Groton, 
Conn., having only 3526v. 

This group of libraries is followed by 
the 38 photographs illustrating 23 chil- 
dren’s departments. These interesting 
rooms crowded with children show 
most effectively how much is being 
done for them in America, and the 
wonderful possibilities of the future. 

5) College and university libraries 
arranged according to size fill case 5. 
Besides Columbia, Cornell, and the Uni- 
versities of Vermont and Illinois, which 
sent specially large collections, the 
case includes among others Harvard, 
Princeton, Michigan, Brown, Leland 
Stanford, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. 

6) To show what has been done for 
American libraries by individual givers, 
and in the hope that the magnificent 
and unparalleled example of Andrew 
Carnegie may stimulate men in other 
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countries to emulate his generosity, the 
exhibit shows as fully as possible the 
results of his library gifts. All the Car- 
negie libraries have been asked to send 
material illustrating their work. As 
part of this exhibit, the first section of 
case 6 is to be devoted to a chronologic 
list of Mr Carnegie’s gifts, followed by 
photographs and plans of the Carnegie 
libraries, as far as it is possible to ob- 
tain them. 

3 Charts, etc.—The outlining of the 11 
charts included in case 6, and the com- 
pilation of the statistics involved, has 
been in charge of Judson T. Jennings, 
sub-librarian in the New York state 
library. The technical work of making 
the charts and lettering the photograph 
collection has been done under direc- 
tion of Dr E. D. Jones, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who has charge of 
the chart work for the Department of 
education and social economy. Several 
of these effective charts will appear in 
Dr Adams’ monograph on Public libra- 
ries and popular education and in the 
New York state library report for 1899. 

Preceding the charts are the five at- 
tractive picture bulletins for loan and 
children’s rooms, exhibited by the li- 
brary schools and the Aguilar library, 
and the alluring picture catalog sent 
with the home library of the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburg, described by Mrs 
Fairchild in Puspiic LiBRaARIEs, Feb- 
ruary 1900, 5:63. 

4-5 Books and appliances—Limited 
space makes the collection of appliances 
of necessity very small, it will therefore 
be described with the books illustrating 
the same subjects. 

It is impossible in the limits of this 
paper to do justice to the noteworthy 
collection of 400 carefully selected and 
beautifully bound volumes which make 
up the fourth division of the exhibit. 
The volumes represent much and care- 
ful work in many lines by American li- 
brarians, and forma collection of which 
the profession may well be proud. 

This division of the exhibit has also 
involved most labor at the New York 
state library, for not only is every vol- 
ume provided with a label giving statis- 
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tics corresponding to those on the wing 
frame sheets and a descriptive note, but 
much of the material was sent in un- 
bound, to be gathered together into vol- 
umes illustrating some phase of library 
work. All this material had to be ar- 
ranged, supplied with necessary title 
pages, tables of contents, etc., and 
bound. 

The collection includes full exhibits 
of the printed matter issued by the A. 
L. A. publishing section, Library Bu- 
reau, and Publishers’ weekly office. It 
has also been much enriched by reports 
and printed matter from many libraries, 
among which are the valuable catalogs 
and bulletins of Harvard university, 
Boston public, Boston Atheneum, U.S. 
surgeon-general’s office, New York 
public and Columbia university, the two 
latter sending the Astor catalog and 
Catalog of the Avery collection, com- 
piled by Charles A. Nelson. By cour- 
tesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Poole’s 
index represents the best single piece 
of work yet accomplished by A. L. A. 
cooperation. 

Some of the most interesting volumes 
noted are the beautifully bound acces- 
sions to the British museum catalog of 
printed books; accessions arranged in 
one alphabet and printed at the New- 
berry library by the blue print process 
devised by Alexander J. Rudolph, a 
specimen volume of the elaborate New- 
berry library Genealogical index ina 
Rudolph indexer book, and Mr Ru- 
dolph’s ingenious pamphlet binder con- 
taining the Newberry library reports. 

Other useful exhibits in the biblio- 
graphic section are the bound volume 
of union lists of periodicals, based on 
and prefaced by Axsel G.S. Josephson’s 
Bibliography of union lists of period- 
icals; the selection of fiction catalogs 
showing different styles of printing, 
paper, form of entry, etc., and adapted 
to the needs of different classes of 
readers. Specimen library bulletins, 
catalogs of French and German books, 
and the best classified author and dic- 
tionary printed catalogs are also shown. 
The catalog of the Cary library at Lex- 
ington, Mass., and that of the Free pub- 
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lic library at Bayonne, N. J., were added 
at Mr Cutter’s suggestion as excellent 
dictionary catalogs of small libraries. 
A pamphlet volume illustrating music 
in libraries is also included. 

The notes accompanying classed cata- 
logs or bulletins specify by what system 
the books are classified. In library econ- 
omy the collection of compends shows 
the progress made since 1893 in collec- 
ting material fora library manual. The 
World’s Fair papers, Denver Public li- 
brary handbook, William I: Fletcher’s 
Public libraries in America, Miss Plum- 
mer’s Hints to small libraries,and John 
C. Dana’s Library primer have all been 
issued since that date. 

The various library associations make 
another striking collection. Owing to 
generous contributions from the files of 
the A. L. L. publishing section, the 
Library Bureau, Mr Bowker and Mr 
Dewey, a complete set of the A. L. A. 
papers and proceedings was obtained, 
bound by the state library, and will be 
available for future exhibits. The cir- 
culars and other printed matter issued 
by the various library associations,which 
the library school has long been collec- 
ting, have now been bound. Two in- 
teresting volumes of announcements, 
circulars, programs, and memorabilia, 
trace the history of the A. L. A. from 
the first call for a library conference in 
1876 through the Atlanta meeting of 
1899, and include even menus and 
badges. Two similar volumes are de- 
voted tothe 26 state library associations, 
arranged in chronologic order, 1890-93, 
the year 1890 leading with the forma- 
tion of five associations, and 189qI of six. 
Another volume contains a similar ar- 
rangement of the local associations, 
beginning with the New York library 
club in 1885 and ending with the Bib- 
liographical society of Chicago in 1899. 
The Pennsylvania library club added to 
the interest of the exhibit by sending a 
copy of its Occasional papers, beauti- 
fully bound, through the kindnessof Mr 
Thomson. 

The collection of portraits of officers 
of the A. L. A., with their present and 
past positions and offices, and lists of 
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their contributions to library literature, 
has been brought to date and forms a 
delightful group of those who have 
been most prominent in the work of 
the association. It is much regretted 
that time is too limited to allow a simi- 
lar collection for state and local asso- 
ciations. 

The exhibits of the different library 
schools are arranged chronologically 
by dates of founding, the statistics on 
the descriptive labels including the total 
number of students enrolled since the 


‘beginning, and the present number of 


the faculty. New York state library 
school sends, among other things, three 
volumes of its circulars, programs, etc., 
a complete set of its examination pa- 
pers, 1889-99, a selection of its printed 
theses, and complete sets of its reports, 
bulletins, and printed bibliographies by 
students. Pratt institute library school 
exhibits an attractive volume of its cir- 
culars, examination papers, and sched- 
ule of class work, 1899-1900, also class 
portraits preserved in an ingenious de- 
vice of bound envelopes. 

Five beautifully bound volumes of 
outlines of courses, blanks and forms, 
circulars, schedules of class work, 1898— 
99, and specimen examination papers, 
represent the Drexel institute library 
school. 

A fine piece of work is the large and- 
carefully prepared volume of printed 
and typewritten papers showing the 
scope of the University of Illinois state 
library school since its beginning at 
Armour institute in 1893. 

Each school is also represented in the 
wing frame collection by very attrac- 
tive photographs and a picture bulletin. 

A special effort was made to obtain a 
full exhibit of the important work of 
the library commissions and the result- 
ing collection of reports and volumes 
of mounted circulars, etc., richly de- 
serve careful study. The fully illus- 
trated Massachusetts report of 18g9, in 
particular, cannot fail to prove an im- 
pressive exponent of the public library 
idea. 

Though the collection could not be 
replaced, New York state library sends 
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the volumes of statistics and blanks 
prepared for the Chicago exhibit, as 
they illustrate so admirably the meth- 
ods in use in American libraries, and 
cover, in condensed form, all the main 
departments of library administration. 
Supplementing these in a measure are 
the complete collections of blanks and 
forms exhibited by the Boston and St. 
Louis public libraries, Springfield city 
library, John Crerar library, and New 
York state library. 

Two kinds of serial lists are shown: 
i. e., the fine sample of the printed 
sheets devised by the John Crerar li- 
brary and adopted, among others, by 
the University of Illinois and New York 
state libraries, and the list on cards 
used in the Osterhout library, Wilkes- 
barre, and described in the Library 
journal, Sept., 1889, 14: 377-78. 

In the cataloging section the exhibit 
of printed cards attracts the most atten- 
tion. This includes the noteworthy 
specimen of the John Crerar library 
catalog, with its subject and author lists 
and admirable subject index, also the 
sets of 50 or 100 cards from Harvard 
university, Boston public, and U. S. de- 
partment of agriculture libraries, Car- 
negie library, Pittsburg, the card in- 
dex of genera, species, and varieties 
of plants, published by Josephine A. 
Clarke, Washington, and the bibliogra- 
phy of American botany issued by the 
Cambridge botanical supply company, 
as well as the complete and carefully 
arranged collection from the A. L. A. 
publishing section. A volume of cir- 
culars with prices accompanies this col- 
lection. 

Loan systems are illustrated by com- 
plete working models of the Browne 
charging system as used at Medford, 
Mass., and the three systems which re- 
ceived the award at Chicago, 1893, 
the Newark, Boston Atheneum and 
Schwartz. The material used in the 
course on loan department work in the 
New York state library school is shown 
by a volume containing full descrip- 
tions of all typical loan systems with 
mounted blanks illustrating each. 

Under 027.6, libraries for special 


classes, are full and valuable collections 
relating to work for the blind, chil- 
dren’s departments, and traveling libra- 
ries, circulars having been sent out to 
gather all available material on these 
subjects. The exhibit of work for the 
blind includes publishers’ lists of books 
printed in the four best known types, 
catalogs of books for the blind in sev- 
eral of the large American libraries, 
and blanks and forms used in the de- 
partment for the blind in the New York 
state library, also specimen volumes 
printed in New York point, American 
Braille, Boston line letter, and Moon, 
with descriptive labels indicating in 
which libraries the type is specially 
used, 

Besides the photographs of children’s 
departments, and the picture catalog 
and bulletins for children’s use, to 
which reference has already been made, 
are special collections from Medford 
and the Carnegie library, Pittsburg, and 
several extremely interesting volumes 
of illustrative material, including read- 
ing lists gathered from the children’s 
departments throughout the country. 

Similar collections illustrate the work 
of traveling libraries together with New 
York and Michigan traveling library 
finding lists, and the map of the Ohio 
state library commission showing graph- 
ically the distribution of traveling li- 
braries in that state. 

The crowning features of this section, 
and perhaps of the entire exhibit, are, 
however, the George D. Macbeth home 
library with its beautiful editions of 
children’s books sent by the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburg, and close beside it 
the travel-stained case and well-worn 
books of the Stout traveling library 
No. 26, both making clearer than many 
words the full meaning of the new 
spirit of American librarianship. 

FLORENCE WoopworTH. 

Feb. 17, 1900. 


[The above paper was prepared by 
Miss Woodworth on request and read 
before the Illinois State library asso- 
ciation at East St Louis, Feb 22, Igoo. 
—Ep. ] 
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Library Schools 
Illinois 

On January 20 Miss Sharp entertained 
the library faculty and library school 
students at her home from 3 to 6. Over 
50 guests were present, and a very en- 
joyable afternoon was spent in guéss- 
ing what book each one represented. 
Many of the representations were 
unique, and the guesses entertaining. 
The prize, a copy of Leypoldt and Iles’ 
books for girls and women, was awarded 
to Miss Bennett of the junior class for 
the largest number of correct answers. 

Mr Schoolcraft lectured to the sen- 
iors February 6 on French history. 

The Library club met February 6 to 
discuss paternalism in libraries. Miss 
Shawhan conducted the meeting, and 
opened it with a paper on Mr Swift’s 
article, Paternalism in libraries, in the 
Library journal for November, 1899. 

The article was dissected and met 
point by point with enthusiastic argu- 
ments onthe opposite side. Miss Spell- 
man followed with a paper on Libra- 
ries and schools, and Miss Pickrell pre- 
sented the subject of Libraries and 
women’s clubs. A general discussion 
followed, in which many joined. The 
sentiment seemed to prevail that mod- 
eration was essential, and that pater- 
nalism was a real danger to be guarded 
against. 

New York 

Miss Linda A. Eastman and Miss 
Alice S. Tyler of the Cleveland public 
library surprised us by a visit Thursday, 
February 8. Miss Eastman spoke to 
both classes on the use of schoolhouses 
as distributing stations in those parts of 
the city not provided with branches and 
delivery stations. The plan has been 
working successfully in the Cleveland 
library, and seems a hopeful expedient 
to be employed until public sentiment 
isready to support branches within easy 
access of every home in the city. The 
rapidity with which the branch idea has 
spread both in theory and practice is 
only equaled by the change of senti- 
ment in favor of open shelves. 

The school is watching with interest 


the development of work for the blind 
through our Home Education depart- 
ment. A finding list of the New York 
state library for the blind has just been 
issued, containing 183 books and I15 
pieces of music. It can be had free on 
application. The finding list and a 
letter from the librarian has just been 
sent to 460 blind people. The readers 
of Pusiic LiprARIES would confer a 
real favor by sending me addresses of 
blind people living in New York state. 
The problem of circulating 140 books 
among the 460 possible readers already 
known to us is an interesting one. We 
are hoping for such a demand for the 
books that philanthropic people all over 
the state will hasten to supply it by sub- 
scribing for the issue of many attractive 
books in type for the blind. Bonnie 
brier bush has just been issued, and can 
be obtained of the New York state li- 
brary at cost of paper, printing, and 
binding, the cost of plates being a gift; 
Thompson’s Wildanimals I have known, 
is in process of printing. There is acur- 
rent fallacy that blind people care only 
for religious books and poetry. This is 
accounted for bythe fact that the litera- 
ture already printed consists mainly of 
English classics, with a large proportion 
of poetry. The books in one of the four 
forms of type are almost exclusively de- 
votional works. Our short experience. 
inclines us to believe that the reading 
tastes of blind people are not specially 
different from those of seeing people. 
I think they are entirely human in being 
fond of a good story, and we propose 
in securing gifts for printing new books, 
to issue as many as possible of the 
bright, wholesome, cheerful stories to be 
found in our modern literature. They 
can easily spare the morbid, pessimis- 
tic novel of these later days. 

The very interesting list printed every 
month by the Critic, of the most popu- 
lar books in a number of public libraries, 
will be of service to us in deciding what 
books to print for the blind. Who can 
doubt that the blind would delight quite 
as heartily as seeing people in the ten 
most popular books thus far reported 
to the Critic: The workers, Wild ani- 
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mals I have known, From sea to sea, 
Richard Carvel, Oom Paul’s people, 
With Kitchener to Khartum, Impres- 
sions of South Africa, Love letters of 
Robert Browning, McCarthy’s remin- 
iscences, Stevenson’s letters. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


During February the following lec- 
tures were given before the Library 
school by visiting librarians: 

Two lectures on United States Gov- 
ernment documents by Miss Hesse, of 
the Astor library, New York. 

A lecture by Miss Eastman, of the 
Cleveland Public library on Library 
Extension. 

A lecture by Miss Avery, of the State 
library, Albany, on Traveling Libraries. 

Susan Hutchinson, class ’98, and S. 
Draper, class ’95, have been appointed 
to librarianships in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. 

During the latter half of the month 
a part of the collection of old valen- 
tines owned by Frank H. Baer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been on exhibition 
at the library. With this collection is 
a valentine lent to the library by Miss 
Pritchett, of Petersburg, Va., grand- 
daughter of William Henry Harrison, 
later president of the United States. It 
was written some 90 years ago by Mr 
Harrison from his home Racefield, on 
the James river, and sent to Miss Heath, 
who subsequently became his wife. 

Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion will provide the regular summer 
school in library science. in connection 
with the university of Wisconsin sum- 
mer school at Madison, beginning July 
g and lasting till Aug. 31, 1900. The 
admission is limited to those who have 
had actual experience in library work 
and who have definite positions in view 
at the end of the course. Special 
classes in advance work for those who 
wish to go beyond the elementals will 
be formed if sufficient numbers warrant 
the undertaking. The school will be 
under the direction of Miss Marvin as 
heretofore. 


Library Meetings 

Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 8, at the Sherman 
house. It was an open meeting, and all 
interested in the relation of libraries 
and: schools were invited to come and 
take part in the discussion. Although 
a severe blizzard was raging, the meet- 
ing was one of the largest in the history 
of the club. W. H. Brett, Jibrarian of 
the Cleveland public library, made a 
splendid address on the Relation of 
libraries and schools. He said that 
the library had long been considered 
necessary to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but its relation to secondary and 


-graded schools was of late develop- 


ment. He read letters from the libra- 
rian of the Buffalo public library, stat- 
ing that there are now 22 schools 
in close relation with the public library. 
He also read a letter from the libra- 
rian of the Detroit public library, in 
which he spoke of issuing books to 
57 different schools. Mr Brett told of 
the admirable work done by the Cleve- 
land public library in its aim to reach 
the children of all classes. He gave 
many interesting incidents of the far- 
reaching influence of the work with the 
children. One woman recently said to 
the librarian of a branch library in one 
of the poorer districts: Well, I don't 
know nothing about libraries at all, but 
I just want to say it is the first time I 
ever saw the kids on our street with 
clean faces. 

In a paper on the relation of the 
reference libraries to the public schools 
of Chicago, C. W. Andrews, librarian 
of the John Crerar library, emphasized 
the tact that the libraries of Chicago 
are coOperating, and each library is 
seeking a place for itself in the general 
system of libraries. It would be of 
the greatest value to students if they 
knew that certain libraries are special- 
izing along certain lines. Dr E. Benja- 
min Andrews, superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, and Col. F. W. Parker, presi- 
dent of Chicago Institute, were to have 
spoken, but the former was ill and the 
latter was called out of the city. It 
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was a keen disappointment to those 
present that these gentlemen were un- 
able to fill their places on the program. 

An active discussion followed the for- 
mal program. Elizabeth Clarke told of 
the work the Evanston public library 
is doing for the public schools, and 
Supt. Nichols of the-South Evanston 
public schools spoke of its great value 
in the school work. Miss Freeman, 
librarian of the Michigan City, Ind., 
public library, told of the close relation 
of their library and schools. The libra- 
rian visits the schools, and each room 
of each school has a scheduled time for 
visiting thelibrary. The librarian makes 
careful preparation for these visits; 
books of special interest are put on the 
tables and bulletins posted. Henry D. 
Hatch, principal of the Chicago Lawn 
school, spoke of the need of systematic 
coéperation of libraries and schools in 
Chicago. Mr Hatch summarized his 
idea of the work in a list of ten recom- 
mendations and suggestions, which he 
had presented to the District council 
no. 6 of the Chicago public schools, and 
which they had unanimously adopted. 
He recommended that each district 
council of the city appoint one repre- 
sentative, which shall form a committee 
on school and library codperation; that 
this committee shall consider ways and 
means of arousing interest-in this subject 
among the teachers; that it shall seek 
codperation with the Public library and 
the libraries of Chicago; that it shall 
plan an annotated card catalog of tested 
reading for school children, to be pro- 
duced by the coGdperation of all teach- 
ers who will contribute their experi- 
ence; that it shall apply for some special 
privileges for the teachers at the Public 
library, and seek means of bringing the 
children into more direct contact with 
the public library; that it shall promote 
the early revision of the printed Public 
library catalog, and provide for a regu- 
lar periodical revision of this catalog in 
the future; that it shall provide for 
more or less frequent conferences be- 
tween the teachers and librarians; that 
it shall provide for the preparation and 
distribution of a directory of all free 


and subscription libraries in Chicago 
available for the use of the general 
reader or student, with location, condi- 
tions of use, and distinctive features of 
each. 

A motion made by Miss Ahern, that 
a committee of the Chicago Library 
club be appointed to codperate with 
this committee from the teacher coun- 
cils, was carried. Many prominent li- 
brarians and teachers took part in the 
discussion. 

There was an exhibition of a very 
unique collection of poster bulletins, 
made by the students of the Illinois 
State library school, which held the 
people long after the late hour of ad- 
journment. The meeting was an enthu- 
siastic one and there were many ex- 
pressions of surprise that other city 
libraries were alreaay doing so much for 
the schools, and of hope that Chicago 
citizens might soon learn the good 
influences of children’s rooms, chil- 
dren's corners, library leagues, and simi- 
lar organizations. 

IRENE WARREN, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania—The February meeting 
of the Library club was held in the 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Monday, Feb. 12, 1900, at 8 p. m. 

Dr James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia university, New York, gave 
an interesting talk on the public library 
in relation to the American people. 
He spoke of the two great classes, the 
public, that section of people at large 
who are active and somewhat noisy, and 
the other, the people who quietly go 
on their way but who do the thinking 
and are the most influential class. He 
dwelt upon the qualifications of good 
citizenship which tend to make popular 
government a success. He showed the 
important place the library holds in the 
education of the people. The average 
amount of schooling which the average 
boy receives does not exceed more 
than 4.65 years. The rest of his edu- 
cation he must obtain from outside 
sources. The companionship of good 
books brings him in contact with the 
best thoughts of all men of all ages. 
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Dr Canfield spoke of the strong in- 
fluence a good librarian can have in 
leading the minds of the people in the 
right channel. The duty of the libra- 
rian consists, not in filling his shelves 
with any and all books, but with the 
best. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered to Dr Canfield for his enter- 
taining talk, and the club proceeded to 
the business of the evening. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Allen C. Thomas; vice-presidents, 
Henry J. Carr, Isabel Ely Lord; secre- 
tary, Luther E. Hewitt; treasurer, Mary 
Z. Cruice. 

The retiring president briefly re- 
viewed the local library progress of the 
past year. He spoke of the numerous 
and generous gifts of Mr Carnegie, of 
the formation of a free library commis- 
sion in the state of Pennsylvania, of 
the success of the Tri-state meeting at 
Atlantic City last spring, and of the 
rapid growth of the many institutional 
and free libraries in Philadelphia. 

Allen C. Thomas took the chair and 
named the following members for his 
executive committee: John Thomson, 
Alice B. Kroeger, Dr Morris Jastrow, jr, 
Robert P. Bliss, Mrs Mary Fell. 

It was announced that Washington 
had been chosen as the place of the 
joint meeting of the Washington library 
association, the New Jersey library 
association and the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club in March. 

Mary P. Farr, Sec’y. 


Washington—The Library association 
of Washington City, the Pennsylvania 
Library club, and the New Jersey Li- 
brary association, have agreed to hold 
the 1900 meeting in Washington City 
March 29-31. Special rates have been 
made and arrangements have been 
made for a visit to Alexandria and Mt 
Vernon. 


New York—The midyear meeting of 
the New York State library association 
will be held in connection with the New 
York Library club in New York city 
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March 8, in the Y. W. C. A. Assembly 
hall. Some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: Library development in 
New York, 1800-1900; Relation of pub- 
lic library to the public schools; The 
books of 1899; Development of book- 
binding in New York; The evolutions 
of a book, and The St Louis plan for 
meeting the demand for popular fic- 
tion. 

A reception in the rooms of the Al- 
dine association will be held, followed 
by a dinner with the New York library 
club from 6 to 7 p.m. After dinner 
addresses will be made by Miss Hazel- 
tine, Dr N. D. Hillis, and Prof. Edwin 
Markham. 

Dr J H. Canfield is the president of 
the association. 

Heating a Library 
Editor Pustic LisRARIEs: 

I would be very glad if the subject 
of heating could be discussed in Pus- 
Lic LiprariEs. We have been very 
well satisfied with the work of our 
binder until we moved into our present 
location. Popular books have lasted 
from four to six and even eight years. 
Since we have been here the bindings 
have cracked down the back in a very 
short time. I hardly know whether to 
lay it to the method of heating or to 
poor material used at the bindery. 

If the magazine will discuss the sub- 
ject I will be greatly obliged. 

Mary E. Wacker, Lib’n. 

San Diego, Cal. 


Inthe number of Business for Decem- 
ber, 1899 (Business Pub. Co., 32 Lafay- 
ette pl., New York), is a list of books 
for business men, including about 200 
titles, covering not only practical books 
of business, but a good many other 
topics as well: biography, codépera- 
tion, municipal government, money, 
statistics, land questions,etc. It is well 
annotated, and includes publishers and 
prices. Moreover, it is arranged alpha- 
betically by titles and not by authors, 
much the best plan of arrangement for 
a list of books to be used by the aver- 
age run of people. 
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College Section 
Harvard 
The last report of Librarian W. C. 
Lane gives a summary of the contents 
of the library, with the number of vol- 
umes in each division, as follows: 


East stack 
First FLoor 
British documents, including journals 
of the lords and commons, parlia- 
mentary papers of the early part 
of the century, and the regular ses- 
sional papers from 1830 tothe pres- 


Volumes 


REM ME NINE ela le ENG 4.0 51s Ginyoes S Ae BA se 5,808 
Canadian documents .........0602..0.: 731 
Chinese GGcUMEMG..... ..... 6.550.050 126 
State and city documents of the United 

PRURRU DE overt Nn) bcs Shacsin Pict toi ieioueie reais 3,303 
General periodicals, English, French, 

MG TARN EN 8 55 556-6. 55 ao oro e uhe-w = 6,439 
Moniteur, Journal Officiel, and Allge- 

MICING ZEMUNE «oo cc ccc ccs ewe ess 604 

17,011 


Pamphlets, about 1,600 feet of shelving, 
BSUIMIBLCR AE ba ccos is wa dc wic aie sisi one 200,000 


SECOND FLoor 








PEMMIROMERE Coos oar inib asd 38 0 Svc owes 9,629 
Classical PRilOlogy . ....... 6.0 c00 seciee 4,524 
MRO AULNOIS so osiie caiiisie obese dese 8,286 
fe eee eee 6,204 
Philological periodicals .............. 2,066 
Harvard collection (for general use).. 344 
Catalogers’ reference books.......... 4,143 
35,196 
THIRD FLOOR 
ARRETICAT HIBLOFY ©... 0.5. 6562 esau 28,915 
PaTmeMGaN NCCIAtUTE «5... 6.5.0i.-s0s53s oe 5,782 
34,697 
FOURTH FLOOR 
NPS MISUOLY. 6.65 sc ccte cies cecceess » QGjQ00 
PEMPNSN AWETARUNE 5 0.5.6 5 oo. 0st ees ee » 15973 
25,733 
FirTH FLOOR 
French history and literature......... 16,497 
German history and literature........ 9,689 
26,186 
S1xTH FLoor 
Slavic collection (history, literature, 

RIE ins Coes Ag cies sles <5. 4,509 
Modern Greek collection............. 872 
MAllan COUECHON: 00.05.00. .ccescssesss 8,400 
SRGHISI COMCCHON .... 2. 6.66 ciseccss- 2,755 
Portuguese colléction ................ 273 
Minor Romance collection ........... 398 
Dutch and Belgian collection......... gol 
Scandinavian collection .............. 2,524 
Judeo-German collection, 1,600 pam- 

PES MN 5 i sia snows ewiicw ale w0% vs 450 
Turkey and the Eastern question..... 1,036 

22,118 


Section 105 


STAIRWAYS AND PASSAGES 


SVCIOBECNAST. <.o5155 aio s4 0 oben oe ee geres 950 
PMAMANEINE EY ooo cae Ov ora cieiyia ni ahnie10\6: bishe 85:55 1,060 
MSRBIP IO DECUESE oie <5 6s ciere'o snes e 6600's s 469 
RRR Ae oes cick ts ek ows Rectal cheek 834 
3,313 
DUBS oso. o 5 0s ato eenaiat ie 18,622 sheets. 
West stack 


First FLOOR 
Harvard university collection (printed 
material relating to the history of 
the university, its departments, 
and officers) . ; Keates 3068 
Harvard university ‘archives ‘(princi- 
pally manuscript material in iron 


1) PRES BOSC Ce OUST eer ar 784 
DirectOries' .... 5... .060-+ eseesesee es gI7 
RRR rt Shin 55 aa tik a5) w nies Dia ieieisio) aces 855 


Newspapers (beside about 1,500 vol- 

umes still stored in the basement 

ge ged tas (11) a ee 1,060 
Unclassified books, law, medicine, the- 

ology, ecclesiastical history, bibli- 

ography, Oriental history and liter- 

ature, etc., recent accessions (since 

1877), about 20,000; from the old li- 

brary (before 1877) about 60,000; al- 


together estimated at............. 80,000 
86,650 
SECOND FLOOR 
Ley tc, 11 12 aCe ea ea 7,987 
Sociology (including various Social 
2) 2,368 
Economics, estimated at ............. 6,600 
BDGQUCAUONE! TEDOTMS..... 5.650.000.0002 ESS 
SGTOTAN SCIENCE. «5. oes s ccee sce cdeees 234 
IN REISER DIS COBY 6 05.05.65 010s: 035/400, 9 09:0 0:0 868 
MORNE 240, 2 oasis dhs. 5 Sac oe cpa rae 1,923 
RTRSY 08 eas Ay b 5 eg trae ralalele ore 8 1,304 
or ee SLA hc ae ree 1,297 
EMO TMINOA 6255 ia in. 5525.6 25h ekbre male ioe SEO 
PURI, 6550x655 wo BGS si.00is sre ee Brees 1,253 
IRENE oS. p85 5 besdiore so) Saidie tins 303 
ERNE Apt Noir ctass Sra piio nisi boy iarelNece wks 1,955 
Chemistry . CAN ee PORT rare 1,856 
Engineering . . eee assy Speed 
Unclassified books, accessions "since 
FO77 COUMMONOD AC. ok sce eee as 10,000 
44,170 
THIRD FLOoR 
BREN Lino ewan e Sia is scieea arnt s ose 0 ee 
UUMERIRRENNC A 6) s cor a: 0, ao 09/0 os ec eieieie ace bieie Te 207 
MN MINI 2 ora 5s. '00 bn ols Sis Sova ale Gao a 4,412 
DORN ec. Aaa ak wesieeeiieeaee en 5,660 
Mee GR icy oe oo car dcersiesck 4,797 
EGCAEMOU SOCIETIES 55.6 5 6665.00 c 006 cies 55557 
Scientific periodicals......... ....... 8,076 
Geographical periodicals............. 1,457 
38,181 


Reading-room, Delivery-room, etc. 


Reference books....................- 4,142 
BOUiG PEIOGICAIS, 5. . 0.05 606s ees ose 35275 
United States documents............. 3,664 
PE NOCMOG COSC 5 ov osc ccceins vans ees 500 
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News from the Field 
East 


Mrs Josephine Broadhead bequeathed 
$10,000 to Newfields, N. H., for a pub- 
lic library. 

The Salem public library bulletin for 
February contains very full reading lists 
on Ireland and John Ruskin. 

The annual report of the Kellogg- 
Hubbard library of Montpelier, Vt., 
shows a circulation of 26,480v., with 
7408v. on the shelves. 


The Cambridge( Mass.) public library 
reports a circulation for last year of 
175,026v., with 56,315v. on the shelves. 
A fiction catalog of 415 pages has been 
issued. 

Danielsonville, Conn., has received 
by the will of the late E. H. Bugbee 
$15,000 for a public library building. 
The library is to receive the private li- 
brary of Mr Bugbee also. 


The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
has adopted the plan of sending dupli- 
cates of popular books at 2 cents a day 
to those who prefer to pay a fee fora 
book rather than wait for it. 


The Physicians’ club of Springfield, 
Mass., has secured an alcove in the 
city library which the members will 
use as a reading room and place where 
they may consult the medical reference 
books in the library. 


Rev J.J. Healy, permanent rector of 
St Anne’s Catholic church of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has erected and equipped a 
library building of brick and granite, 
and opened it to the free use of the 
public of the city without regard to 
creed or nationality. 


The collection of manuscripts in 
the Boston public library, in charge of 
Worthington Ford and his assistants, 
have lately been placed in order for 
the inspection of the public. The most 
prominent feature, perhaps, is the large 
number of letters bearing on the anti- 
slavery movement, by Garrison, Eslin 
Phelps, and others. Many original man- 
uscripts by prominent writers are also 
seen. 


the Field 


A written examination of applicants 
for positions in the Boston public li- 
brary in grade E (the lowest rating) was 
held February 9. There were 73 appli- 
cants, almost equally divided according 
to sex. Three hours were allowed for 
making out answers to I§ questions. 
The paper covered arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and a knowledge of books. 
Among the questions were: 

To what nations do Porto Rico, Ja- 
maica, Hawaii, Newfoundland, and Al- 
geria belong? Who is the governor of 
New York? Who are the senators of 
Massachusetts? What countries (on 
both sides) are now at war, and why? 
Name two recent popular books. 


Two valuable collections of manu- 
scripts have been added by gift to the 
Boston public library. 

Mrs Rufus W. Griswold, of Bangor, 
Me., has presented the collection of lit- 
erary manuscripts made by her hus- 
band, the late Rufus W. Griswold, ed- 
itor of Graham’s magazine, editor of 
Poe’s works, and many other well- 
known publications. About 1200 pieces 
are included in the collection, ranging 
from the year 1830 to about 1875, and 
all are of literary importance, espe- 
cially so a collection of letters relating 
to Poe, including 19 letters from him. 
The library is indebted to Wendell P. 
Garrison of New York and Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson for aid in securing this 
valuable gift. 

The other collection of historical 
importance is a volume of John Brown 
manuscripts given by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson. This collection comprises 207 
letters written between the years 1858 
and 1860, including 15 letters by John 
Brown and letters by his friends, Col. 
Higinson, F B. Sanborn, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Theodore Parker, George L. 
Stearns, and others. 

From Augustus Hemenway there 
have been received photographic neg- 
atives of Francis Bacon’s Promus, or 
Commonplace book, now preserved in 
the archives of the British museum. 
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The plates are 71 in number, folio size, 
covering the entire work, 68 pages of 
which are in Bacon’s own handwriting. 
It is proposed to electrotype and print 
them, with transcripts, for the use of 
scholars. 


Members of the Howe family have 
presented to the town of Hanover, 
N. H., a library building in memory of 
former Howes who formerly lived in 
it; and the house was opened to the 
townspeople with appropriate ceremo- 
nies February 22, The building fitted 
for the purpose is the original house 
built by Eleazer Wheelock, the first 
president of Dartmouth college, in 1773, 
and for many years occupied by his 
family An interesting feature of the 
library is the collection of old books, 
comprising several volumes, used by 
Pres. Wheelock, all printed prior to the 
Revolutionary war. Hiram Hitchcock, 
one of the owners of the Fifth av. ho- 
tel in this city, has contributed to the 
library a collection of rare books, in- 
cluding one printed in 1472, a few years 
after the invention of printing from 
movable types, and said to be the first 
book printed in Roman types; also 
Bibles and missals of the famous Al- 
dine type print. 

Central Atlantic 


A free library was opened and pre- 
sented to Atlantic, N. J., January 30, 
by the women of the Research club. 


The Pratt institute library has issued 
a book-mark with the rights and duties 
of library members attractively set 
forth on it. 


The Carnegie library at Braddock, 
Pa., reports a circulation for last year 
of 107,404v., with 19,960v. in the li- 
brary. Fiction percentage 67.8. 


The report of the Scranton ( Pa.) pub- 
lic library gives a home circulation of 
121,022v. for the past year among 7248 
card-holders, and with 35,832v. in the li- 
brary. 

The report of W. F. Stevens, libra- 
rian railroad department of Y.M.C.A. 
in New York, shows 8523v. on the 
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shelves, and a circulation for the past 
year of 14,472v. 


J. Pierpont Morgan has bought a 
place in New York for $300,000, where 
he will erect a one-story building in 
which to store his collection of manu- 
scripts. It is said Mr Morgan has the 
most valuable collection of manuscripts 
in the world. 


D. W. James has given a stone li- 
brary building and the accompanying 
ground, worth $50,000, to Madison, N. J. 
He has added to his gift mercantile 
premises worth $75,000, the income 
from which is to be applied to the sup- 
port of the library. 


P. A. B. Widener has given his resi- 
dence, corner of Broad st. and Girard 
av., Philadelphia, to the Free library of 
that city fora branch library. The gift 
is accompanied by a valuable collection 
of rare books, portraits, oil paintings, 
marble statues, Egyptian bronzes, and 
all the cases and furniture for library 
purposes. The library is to be known 
as the H. Josephine Widener branch of 
the Free library. 


The Home education department of 
the N. Y. State library’s annual report 
statesthat reports for 1899 have been re- 
ceived from 985 libraries,of which 431 are 
free for lending,and that 441,964v. have. 
been added ina year, making total for 
the state 5,846,519, the free circulating 
libraries having 1,979,319v. The free 
circulation reached 7,395,527v., or an 
average of 20,262 a day, 1,135 for each 
1000 of the population. Of the free 
libraries all except 34 are now un- 
der state supervision. The state made 
money grants to 169 libraries, and sent 
out 536 traveling libraries in the year. 

Central 

The public library of Boone, Iowa, 
reports a circulation of 10,314v., with 
2857v. on the shelves. 

The public library of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has outgrown its quarters, and in 
July will occupy new and larger rooms. 

Anamosa, Iowa, has received $10,000 
to provide for a public library by the will 
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of W.S. Benton, provided the city will 
furnish a suitable building. 

A proposition to issue $100,000 worth 
of bonds for building a public library is 
to be submitted to the people at the 
spring election in St Joseph, Mo. 


Ex-representative Isaac Stephenson, 
of Marinette, Wis., has announced his 
intention to give to that city a public 
library building, to cost $50,000. 

A. W. Whelpley, for many years li- 
brarian of Cincinnati public library, and 
well known to members of the A. L. A., 
died suddenly February I9, of apoplexy. 


C. F. Grey, of Evanston, IIl., has of- 
fered to give $100,000 to be used for a 
library building for that city in case 
the trustees buy a suitable site for the 
building. 

Theodore Thomas, the famous or- 
chestra conductor, has announced that 
his entire musical library is to be given 
to the public of Chicago, and is to be 
placed in the Newberry library. 


The Janesville ( Wis.) public library is 
to be assisted in its work of extending 
its usefulness by acommittee appointed 
from the women’s clubs of the city, who 
will assist in meeting the needs of the 
library. 

The children’s room of the Michigan 
City (Ind.) public library received a 
gift of a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of fine pictures and old paintings 
as a birthday offering from one of the 
little girls who appreciates the work 
that is being done there. 


The public library at Greenfield, Ind., 
reports a most prosperous first year. 
The children are its firmest friends. A 
library league has been started and is 
doing good work for the library. A 
contest on illustration, a prize offered 
for the one handing in the most correct 
list of authors and titles to which the 
illustrations belong, with the call num- 
ber attached, resulted in a wider knowi- 
edge of the catalog and its uses. 


The Evanston free public library has 
offered a prize to the boy and girl who 
send in on June I the most correct list of 
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birthdays published on the birthday 
bulletin in the library reading room. 

Each list must include the full name 
of every man and woman whose birth- 
day is bulletined between February 1 
and May Is, with dates of birth and 
death, and, if an author, the title of two 
of his best known works. None but 
members of the library league may com- 
pete. 

Notice of the contest has been adver- 
tised with two ends in view—to bring 
the children to the library and to 
“boom” the library league, and to in- 
terest them in the lives and works of 
the principal actors in the world’s 
drama of history. 

So far the result has been very en- 
couraging. The birthday bulletin is 
eagerly examined every afternoon by a 
crowd of boys and girls, and library 
league pins are blossoming out in large 
numbers. 


Pacific Coast 


J. C. Rowell, librarian of the univer- 
sity of California, having been granted 
an eight-months’ leave of absence, will 
visit his professional brethren in the 
east and in Europe. 


South 


The South Carolina Jockey club, the 
oldest chartered association of its kind 
in the United States, has turned over 
its property, amounting in.real estate, 
bonds, and cash to more than $100,000, 
to the Charleston Library society as an 
endowment fund. 

Correspondence instruction given in 
Library service. ZELLA F. ADAMS, 

Evanston, III. 


Position wanted by a library school 
graduate with several years’ experience © 
and references. 

Address M. J. H., care of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES. 


Correspondence course given in Li- 
brary sciences; private classes also. 
THERESA HITCHLER, 
Brooklyn: Public Library. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CRICAGO 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

al ’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
I HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

isd ’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2 HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., %4 Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
c London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
Weare ” the field for seike orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. ; . 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
a T ia We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 


all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and feriodicals published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands ot volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesa/e buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purchased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 











To Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Libraries 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives spectal attention to buying books for new public 
libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books, 
covering every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 
groups and alphabetized, which libraries have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 


Libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 


Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Green Bay (W%s.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Pratt [ustitute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Kelloge Hubbard Library, Moutpelier, Vt. 


James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown,. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
NO, and many others. 
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Newspaper Files 


Have been the bugbear of librarians for years—something is almost 
always broken, etc. 





The Library Bureau Newspaper File 


Is quite an improvement. It is simple, durable, easily adjusted 
and has no parts to wear out. Send for sample file, prepaid for 6oc. 


Price per doz. $5.00. 





Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Washington, D. C. London Paris 
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Pamphlet Storage Solved 


The system of vertical filing so widely 
used in commercial houses for corre- 
spondence, plans, estimates, and other 
loose matter, has lately been applied to the 
filing of pamphlets, leaflets, reports, bul- 
letins,and other kinds of papers too small 
to be treated as books, and stood on edge 
in boxes or shelves. - What to do with 
such matter which has “to be filed for 
reference” so that it can be easily and 
quickly got at when wanted, has long been 
a library problem, a feasible solution of 
which is presented by the use of the Ver- 
tical File Case, which not only can be 
made to hold pamphlets, leaflets, loose 
sheets, reports, bulletins, catalogs, corre- 
spondence, and mounted photographs, etc., but can be made to hold 
them all in one place, accessible for immediate and speedy reference in 
less space than would be taken by boxes, binders, or other kinds of files. 

The convenience of being able to find a pamphlet, letter, bulletin, 
circular, or photograph, quickly, is inestimable, and is made possible by 
means of guide cards, in exactly the same way as those used in the 
card catalog. 

The Abbe Rozier of the Paris Academy of Sciences, as far back as 
1666-1670, saw the indisputable advantages afforded by the use of cards 
and the card catalog, which, as is universally known, is simply a series 
of cards of uniform height and size filed on edge in a drawer or tray. 
Since that date many librarians all over the world have, with manifest 
improvements, followed the Abbe’s example to their own satisfaction 
and the benefit of their libraries and readers. So that the advantages 
gained by the further application of this card catalog filing system to 
other matter will promptly present themselves to practical librarians, 
not only on account of the saving effected in labor, but also for the pro- 
tection from dust, wear and tear to the matter filed, and the economiz- 
ing of space in its storage—an important itém in most libraries. Any 
system of classification can be used, and for the better preservation of 
small, two-leaf pamphlets, or leaflets, folders should be used, the guides 
indicating their exact location in the file. 

For saving time and space, and facilitating accurate reference, this 
is one of the best systems yet applied to the ever-present difficulty of 
pamphlet storage. 
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Public Libraries 


The following list is a GOOD LIST from which to make 


selections for JUVENILE READING 


Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years 


OUT-DOORS, Welsh $ .40 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, Hoyt 40 
NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, Chase 40 
SOME OF OUR FRIENDS Welsh .40 
9 Years 
STORIES OF BIRDLAND, 2 Vols. Chase each .40 
LEGENDS OF SPRINGTIME, Hoyt 40 
IN MYTHLAND, Beckwith 40 
RED CHILDREN, Brooks 40 
STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS, Davis 40 
10 Years 
STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS, Macomber 40 
STORY OF HIAWATHA, Norris .40 
STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN, Pratt .60 
ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, Muloch 40 
STORIES FROM ANIMAL LAND, Chase 75 
a1 Years 
MYTHS OF OLD GREECE, Vol. 1, Pratt 40 
LITTLE NELL, Dickens 50 
DOG OF FLANDERS, De La Rame 40 
OUR FATHERLAND, Pratt .50 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD, Kirby 40 
12 Years 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 3 Vols. Pratt each .50 
THE GREAT WEST, Pratt .50 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, 4 Vols. Pratt each .50 
STORYLAND OF STARS, Pratt 50 
STORIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, Pratt 75 
13 Years 
STORIES OF ROME, Pratt .60 
BRIGHT BOYS, Reddall 75 
ETHICS, STORIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, Dewey .60 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 1, Keysor .50 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 2, 50 
14 Years 
STORIES OF ENGLAND, Pratt .60 
PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND VERSE, Gordon .60 
INDUSTRY, Vol. 1, Chase & Clow .60 
SKETCH OF AMERICAN WRITERS, 2 Vols. Keysor .60 


STORIES OF AUSTRALASIA, Pratt 60 


These are only a few of the many excellent books we publish. Single copies by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Correspondence with librarians cordially solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 
Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 
CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 
FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 
FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


, & ] CY11 - y “Imm mn @ &S + Y-) > ‘ a Pa 
Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 


. Oo d S] 
Ca nnea presentative a xamine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 
= 
t ria d. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Home Offices and Factory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
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St. Le S 


Cleveland 





Pittsburgh, 

Kansas City, 

Minneapolis, 
London and Birmingham. 





Send a fiveecent stamp to the HOME OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be maiied to you. 
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